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_Albums 


THIN LIZZY: “Bad 
Ri ‘ation 
9102 016). Phil 
~(bass, vocals), Scott Gor- 
(lead guitar), Brian 
Robertson flead guitar) 
and Brian Downey 
faces Produced by 
in Lizzy and Tony Vis- 
conti and recorded in 
Toronto. 


fee the other day 
someone of my 
acquaintance was pooh- 
poohing the  Lizzy’s 
stage act at a recent 
gig. ‘“Pshaw,” he said, 
or words to that effect. 
Well, I can’t vouchsafe 
for one particular gig, and 
Vm well aware-that Lizzy 
are somewhat  unfashion- 
able in some eyes, having 
been replaced in the hearts 
of the Media by Bleato, 
the new rock craze, as per- 
sonified by such groups as 
Boiled Haddock and Raw 


Sewage. 
But I sometimes think the 
critics in their eagerness for 


new crazes_ ill-serve’ their 
readers and, indeed, the 
musicians. Because a musi- 


cian is worth listening to at 
point A in time, he doesn’t 
deserve to be relegated or 
castigated simply because we 
have arrived at point B. 
Some of my favourite records 
were recorded before electro- 
magnetic technology _ was 
available, and some of my 
favourite music »was written 
before the completion: of the 
Metropolitan Underground 
railway, Time hath no mean- 
ing, and the Lizzy’s music, as 
evinced by this new waxing, 
has the mark of sincerity. 

The technical achievements 
of the band are not especial- 
ly remarkable. They play 
well, and I like Scott Gor- 
ham’s singing guitar-style, the 
unison work with Brian Rob- 
ertson, and Brian Downey's 
beefy drumming. 

His breaks on “Bad Repu- 
tation” recall the great days 
of Cream and G. Baker Esq. 

What makes Lizzy and this 
particular album very accept- 
able and, in its own fashion, 


outstanding, jis the raison 
d'etre provided by Phil 
Lynott’s lyrics; his vocal 


delivery and the mixture of 
Tomanticism, frustration and 
self-destructive tendencies 
that form a part at least of 
his personality. 

Phil is a very warm- 
hearted man and inspires a 
great deal of affection in all 
who know him. He has forged 
Thin Lizzy into a successful 
band despite all odds. 

He~can thus be proud of 
this album with its fine 
songs like “Soldier Of For- 
tune,” “Bad Reputation”, the 
mysterious “Opium Trail” 
and dramatic “Dear Lord” 
with a singing chorus of 
angels and pealing crashes 
from the cymbals. This piece 
highlights a Lizzy character- 
istic, the declaiming, recita- 
tive nature of Phil's vocal 
style. 

And one is also-impressed 
by the angry, gushing guitar 
solo designed to tear at the 
heartstrings. This is one of 
the best compositions on the 
album and could be a hit 
single for them. There are a 
few weak tracks, like 
“Southbound” on side one, 
which was not particularly 
impressive , and I was not 
keen on “That Woman's 
Gonna Break Your Heart”. 

But “Dancing In _ The 
Moonlight” is vintage Lizzy, 
as Phil tells one of his 
sensuous tales and John 
Helliwell from Supertramp 
adds a few bars of sultry 
tenor. So a pox upon your 
cynics and let Lizzy rock on. 


We'll be seeing this one 
scrambling up the album 
chart ’ere long. — C.W. 
——— 
RGE JONES: “All- 
Time Greatest Hits 


Volume One” (CBS)/MERLE 
HAGGARD § ) THE 
STRANGERS: “Songs Pil 
Ween Sing” (Capi- 
a 

at . 
There’s nothing those good 
ole boys and girls of Nash- 
ville like better than playing 
the old songs — particularly 
their own. Thus many a 
coun fan has had to dig 
deep into his pocket for the 
umpteenth version of some 
particularly choice greatest 
hit. George Jones is said to 
forgotten how many 
albums he’s made, so it’s not 


‘in the Land Of The 


THIN LIZZY: the mark of sincerity 


Lizzy 


rock 


surprising there’s been so 
much duplication down the 
years. On “‘All-Time Greatest 
Hits”, for example; you can 
find “The Race Is On” and 
“White Lightnin’, both of 
which appeared in different 
versions on a_ recent RCA 
compilation, “The Best Of 
The Best”. CBS, though, have 
the edge: on their album the 
producer is Billy Sherrill, 
who can breathe life into the 
most tired old favourite. Any 
one of these ten tracks — 
which include ‘Why Baby 
NE covered by Roger 
McGuinn on ‘“Thunderbyrd” 
— demonstrates why Jones 
is rated the best country 
male vocalist. Running him 
close, though, is Merle Hag- 
gard, whose excellent double 
compilation of oldies opens, 
not surprisingly, with “Okie 
From Muskogee” — this time 
in a previously unissued live 
version, Thus every virulent 
line of this geen diat- 
ribe — which so typified the 


redneck stance that it pro- 
duced at least two answer 
records, the Youngbloods’ 


“Hippie From Olema” and 
Rusty Adams’ “Hippy From 
Mississippi” — is cheered to 
the echo by a __ partisan 
audience. They also like “The 
Fightin’ Side Of Me” and “I 
Take A Lot Of Pride In 
What I Am,” both paeans to 
the (conservative) American 
Way; but one wonders what 
they’d have made of “Uncle 
Lem”, a_ studio cut, which 
puts to shame the racism and 
intolerance that_still persists 
Free. 
There’s more to Haggard than 
neo-fascism, as the album 
ably demonstrates: no. better 
than on a superb. rocker, 
“Daddy Frank (The Guitar 


Man)”. When one’s’ own 
archive of hits has been 
plundered, the next best 
thing in Nashville is to 
plunder someone else’s, 
which accounts for the vast 
number of “. . . Sings Hank 
Williams” etc. albums. It’s 


usually an occasion to spread 
the treacle thick, and not a 
spoonful has been wasted on 
Loretta Lynn’s tribute to the 
late, great Patsy Cline, “I 
Remember Patsy”. The cover 
features Patsy looking pen- 
sively — and well she might 
be — down from the clouds 
on a_smili Loretta; while 
the record features a seven- 
minute spoken  recoliection. 
Over here, ‘that just spells 
yuk, but in Nashville it's 
what passes for heartfelt 
sincerity, so Loretta’s motives 
are above question; the 
reality is, though, that Pa’ 

Cline’s treatments of su 

songs as Bob Wills’ “Faded 
Love”, Willie Nelson’s 
“Crazy” and Don _ Gibson’s 
“Sweet Dreams” were too 
distinctively associated with 
her to bear remaking by 
Loretta Lynn, fine singer that 


On 


She’d be better off 
and Haggard, 
own hits. — 


she is. 
like Jones 
remaking her 


Py beens COLLINS: “So Early 
In The Spring, The 
First Fifteen Years” 
(Elektra). Fifteen years, eh? 
A decade and a half of 
considerable significance to 
any folksinger worthy of the 
name. Assassinations of Jack 
and Bobby Kennedy, and 
Martin Luther King... Viet- 
nam... death of Woody... 
rise and fall and rise of rock 
And all the while, folk music 
itself developing and broad- 
ening in its reflection of, and 
comment on, social and 
political issues. Throughout 
folk’s progress, from the pop- 
orientation of the Kingston 
Trio and the Weavers, and 
then Peter, Paul and Mary, 
to the radicalism of Dylan 
and the subsequent accept- 
ance of rock and other styles. 
of music, Judy Collins has 
been at the forefront. She 
has been overshadowed, it is 
true, by Joan Baez, whose 
clear vocals are so similar, 
and whose career has run on 
parallel lines. Like Baez, her 
early singing centred around 
familiar traditional _ songs, 
represented here by 
Polly” and “Pretty Saro.” 
There were involvements in 
the protest movement 
(Jacques Brel's ‘“‘ La Colombe ” 
and “Carry It 


equivalent of 
Overcome”), occasional hits 
with less contentious material 
(“Both Sides Now,” “Send In 
The Clowns” and “Who 
Knows Where The Time- 
Goes,”” the latter inexplicably 
nat panei) and belated 
levelopment as a songwriter 
(“‘Houses,” “My Father 
Always Promised” and 
“Secret Gardens”), side four 
being all her own material. 
Her continuing participation 
in causes, even while topping 
the charts and suffering the 
inevitable accusations of sell- 
out, has always been under- 
played; again, her publicity 
was worse than Baez's. But 
if anything she has a wider 
vocal range than Joanie, and 
more adventure in the music 
she’s tackled, even if she’s 
also made many musical 
errors through taking these 
chances (the pseudo-Carpen- 
ters “Special Delivery” is 
awful) and more musical 
compromises. Portraying 
(naturally) her more success- 

ventures, this double 
compilation album (represent- 
ing her first record, “A Maid 
Of Constant Sorrow,’ through 
to the recent “Bread And 
Roses”) suggests her real 
Strength during the last 15 


years has been largely over- 
looked, because her ability is 
as an interpreter rather than 
innovator. Nevertheless, she 
has' sometimes been  in- 
genious. The use of hump- 
back whale sounds (long 
before the practice became 
trendy) makes «4 chilling 
backdrop to the otherwise 
unaccompanied whaling song, 
“Farewell To  Tarwathie.” 
Also, her attempt at 
“Marat/Sade,” a long, highly 
dramatic adaptation of the 
German play by Peter Weiss 
about the makings of a 
revolution, and fully orches- 
trated with frequently chang- 
ing mood and tempo, is brave 
if not entirely successful. 
There are other similarly 
imaginative moments, like her 
brilliant treatment of ‘Tom 
Paxton’s “The Hostage,” 
about the Attica prison riots, 
and Brel’s “Marieke.” These 
adequately compensate for 
the less convincing moments 
in her career: her occasional 
attraction to Olivia Newton- 
John MOR occurs more, 
unfortunately, on the recent 
tracks, despite one messy 
1968 version of Leonard 
Cohen's “Bird On The Wire.” 
Listening to this, in fact, it's 
surprising how little her 


voice has changed over the 
years, even though it’s more 
composed, warmer, and less 
piercing than it was in the 


early days when she was 
tackling the likes of “Bonnie 
Ship The Diamond" (she 


seems to have a fascination 
for the sea). It's a thought- 
fully produced set. ‘Farewell 


To Tarwathie,” “Bread And 
Roses” and “Special De- 
livery” have been re-mixed, 


and Collins has been heavily 
consulted. — C.I, 


URNING SPEAR: “Dry 
And Heavy” (Mango). 

Very much a one-man show, 
with lead singer Winston 
Rodney now producing and 
arranging himself. His songs 
have always been minimal in 


melodic. content, so that 
everything hangs on _ his 
inimitable voice, but there 


are few tunes here which 
cannot be traced back to one 
of his earlier recordings. 
With the departure of pro- 
ducer Jack Ruby there have 
been some changes. The horn 
riffs, so prominent before, 
are more muted, there's more 
keyboard work which adds a 
refreshing lightness to the 
generally doomy tone, but 
there’s also an excess of 
irrelevant and often irritating 
lead guitar. But all this is on 
the surface, the fundamentals 
are unchanged and, while 
there's much to enjoy, there’s 
little new to excite. Side one 
starts with the three least 


impressive tracks. “Any 
River” and “The Sun" are 
barely songs at all “It's A 


Long Way Round” is a 
rewrite of ‘Creation Rebel” 
with a cluttered, messy 
arrangement. But then things 
begin to look up: “I. W.I.N.”* 
is a much better song, and 
“Throw Down Your Arms,” 
though slight, js pleasant. 
Side two is far more con- 
sistent: “Dry And Heavy,” 
“Black Disciples” and “Shout 
It Out” are all effective 
vehicles for _ Winston 
Rodney’s voice. “Wailing” is 
a classic Spear song} re- 
worked with some evocative 
keyboards adding a new 
dimension. While overall this 
is a pleasant enough album, 
Spear ought to be able to 
produce something more 
stimulating to justify their 
reputation. Much of reggae’s 
vitality stems from the com- 
plex interraction and borrow- 
ing of melodies, rhythms, 
lyrics and whole songs in- 
trinsic in the Jamaican ap- 
proach to music-making. On 
the one hand, this leads to 
some rank plagiarism, but on 
the other to a_ constantly 
renewed* corpus of new ideas 
available to all as a source of 


inspiration. For the artist 
who achieves wider acclaim, 
the ~need to protect his 


position as an individual and 
original talent and the com- 


me cial pressure to stick to a 
well iried formula can cut 
him off from this. Instead of 
being part of a fast-develop- 
ing mainstream, he can find 
himself in a personal backwa- 
ter which, attractive as it 
may be, will sooner or later 
stagnate... Burning Spear is 
in danger of this. — D.R. 


ETE BROWN & _ PIB- 
LOKTO: ‘My Last Band” 
(Harvest). A _ valuable and 
comprehensive collection, and 
an attractive advertisement 
for an unfortunately neglected 
band. Pete Brown is well- 
known, of course, for his col- 
laborations with Jack Bruce, 
but the series of inventive 
and idiosyncratic bands that 
he led during the tail-end of 
the Sixties and the early 
Seventies achieved little re- 
cognition. It’s true that these 
groups were often inconsist- 
ent, but it’s difficult to resist 
the exuberance of tracks here 
like the beautiful “High Fly- 
ing Electric Bird’’ and “Thou- 
sands On A Raft”. Of particu- 
Jar interest is the 1968 cut, 
“The Week Looked Good On 
Paper,”’ recorded by the Bat- 
tered Ornaments (the Brown 


band that featured Chris 
Spedding, Dick Heckstall- 
Smith and the fearsome 


George Kahn on tenor). Worth. 
investigating. — A.J. 


